GOOD-BYE TO CHINA
The Mintaka.
We were due to enter India the next day, having marched
over three hundred miles from Kashgar. It transpired before
we left that Talib, the head man of our escort, had gone off
with one of my warm ski-ing gloves and the whip with handle
of antelope horn for which Peter had given two boxes of
matches at Bash Malghun. This was the first occasion on
which we had been robbed since setting out from Peking.
Then, Zamir acting as interpreter for us, we made Satar
understand how unsatisfactory we had found him.
Our men went on ahead and I pointed out to Zamir that
he had allowed Satar's carpets through, though officially they
should not have come beyond Tashkurgan, and that he
might therefore allow the rifle to go through also. Zamir was
rather upset and ended by acquiescing. He said first, how-
ever, that if he had not sent the Turkis back it was out of
consideration for us, so that we should not be left without
pony-men.
Zamir was playing a very complicated game, but, unlike
Peter, I saw no evidence that he was a Soviet agent.
And so we departed from the last inhabited place on
Chinese soil.
Leaving the wide valley that led over the Wakhjir Pass to
Afghanistan, we turned into a smaller one where before long
we met two Hunza men, one carrying the weekly postbag
and the other an umbrella. Their clothes of the white wool
of the country were cut European fashion.
It was cloudy weather and the peak at the end of our
grassy valley was soon hidden. No pass worthy of the name
could be discerned through the mist, so we attacked the flank
of the mountain. Peter was soon out of sight on his sturdy
Badakshani, Cloud. But the steep trail was a calvary for the
ponies, its zigzags running contrary to all common sense.
The animals stopped every hundred yards to get their breath
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